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Chapter 1. The Bear 


Thunderbolt Truman woke up, shook his head a few times to clear the fog and looked at his feet 
which were sticking up at the end of his sleeping bag. 


He wasn’t sure what woke him up but his sixth-sense, born of countless trips into the high country 
of Arizona, alerted him in deep sleep to potential danger. 


He slept with the bottom of his bag unzipped so his feet were nice and cool while he had an extra 
wool Army blanket pulled up over the rest of the zipped bag. 


His eyes focused on the bear looking in his tent - past his big toes. 


It was an unusual sight; one he had never contemplated and a fleeting thought about 
photography and composition crossed his mind. 


The bear was curious. 


Not hungry enough to pull him out of the tent by his head like had happened to others he knew, 
but still - of all the things between your toes imaginable, even an inquisitive bear was, well, just 
plain weird. 


Thunderbolt knew bears enough to keep his food strung up in a high branch of a pine away from 
camp, and he also knew to thoroughly clean his teeth before sacking out at night. Bears can smell 
food particles, especially bits of steak caught between your teeth from a mile away. 

He never brushed his teeth close to his tent, but he had a friend who neglected that one night 
and had the stitches in his scalp to prove it. Bears will come right through your tent and take you 
out by the head if you’re not careful. 


He quietly, calmly talked to the bear as he moved his hand slowly under his side to reach for his 
pistol. 


“Nice bear, good bear, hey bear... go on, move on, bear.” 

Bear spray let loose in his tent into the face of the bear did not seem like a good idea, but then 
neither, exactly, did trying to shoot between his big toes into the face of the bear with a .357 
magnum. Thunderbolt was a fine shot with a Smith & Wesson revolver, but this would take 


finesse he wasn’t sure he could pull off. 


As he mulled over his options, the bear moved forward, stretched his huge head out into the 
open flap of the tent - and with one big slurp licked his right foot. 


It tickled. 
Thunderbolt couldn’t suppress his laugh and with that the bear - with a surprised look on its face 


- pulled his head out of the tent and rumbled down through the pines over the draw into the 
canyon below... 


Chapter 2. Thibault 


Thibault André Truman began life in Montréal, Canada, born to a French-Canadian mother and 
an American father - that is, from the US part of North America. 


Marie Beauchéne was a ballet dancer in the Les Grands Ballets Canadiens de Montréal and never 
let her husband forget that she, too, was an American “As are all from Canada, Mexico and the 


United States...” she would say. 


North American. 


Michel Truman, Marie’s husband, owned an Import-Export business focused on Canadian- 
American trade. The majority of his trade by sales per unit moved northward, consisting of 
machine parts but the most profitable commodity shipped southward - Molson beer, which made 
his US-based distributorship a very profitable enterprise. 


The Truman Beer Distributorship covered all of New England and in addition to becoming a 
favorite of sportsmen from the US who enjoyed fishing and hunting in Canada (they bought the 
beer at home to stoke fond memories of times ‘up north’) the true sales bonanza was the hockey 
fanbase fueled by the long association of Molson with the sport. 


No expense was spared on Thibault, an only child whose upbringing (mostly by an imported 
nanny from Toulouse) took place in a beautiful home on a lake outside the city. He was educated 
at an exclusive prep school in Montréal and then matriculated at Brown University, his father’s 
alma mater. 


His Delta Tau Delta fraternity brothers twisted his name - properly pronounced “Tee-bow” but 
for most Americans “thigh-bolt” came to mind - into “T-Bolt” which was a shortened version of 
Thunderbolt - appropriate given his skill on Brown’s lacrosse team where he excelled as a 
midfielder, although his preference was to score goals as an attacker. 


At 6’ 1” and 205 pounds he was a formidable player and that combined with exceptionally good 
looks (mostly inherited from the Beauchéne side) his extracurricular activities began to 
overwhelm his studies and he nearly flunked out of school his Freshman year. 


Regardless, he made All-American as a Junior at Brown which brought more attention to the 
young man which made his life a juggling act between studies, sports and social life. 


By the time he graduated from Brown he was burned out with campus life and looking forward 
to time on his own to reflect on his next move - pursuit of a law degree in an Ivy League school. 


Thibault grew up on a snowboard at the family’s resort property on Mont-Tremblant outside of 
Montreal. He quickly excelled on his board despite the icy conditions but longed for the time he 
would be able to test the powder at Banff. 


Spring break at Brown coincided with the best powder in British Columbia but a certain young 
lady from Arizona who was a study partner in “Advanced Studies in History of Western 
Civilization” convinced Thibault that Aspen could be just as good. 


And with “PJ” Labeque as tour guide, Thibault assaulted the slopes at Aspen with authority and 
explored the glitz of the town in comparison with Mont-Tremblant. PJ had been captain of 
Brown’s women’s lacrosse team and with her long legs was nearly Thunderbolt’s height - she 
skied, though, leaving the snowboard to him. 


Long discussions with his friend led him in to deeper conversation about PJ’s adoptive state of 
Arizona and after hearing of her adventures in the high country of the Mogollon Rim and White 
Mountains, Thibault decided he would spend a month or two backpacking through the tall 
Ponderosa Pines in the summer before Law school began... 


Lacrosse - “Indian Ball Game” by George Catlin 1832 


Chapter 3. The Celestial Sphere 


Truman lay with his head on the sleeping pad looking straight up through the pines. 


On the edge of the Rim at sunset he had watched the first bright heavenly object appear on the 
horizon - he thought of it as his evening star although he knew full well that Venus was a planet, 
not a star. 


But it was a comforting thought to view Venus as his personal evening star because it fit him so 
well - the planet was a wanderer across the heavens and had for eons been known first as a 
‘wandering star’ - he felt deep down that he must have been born under such a one. 


When he was in school at Brown University, he had often sailed on Narragansett Bay with some 
of the members of the Edgewood Yacht Club in Cranston, only 15 minutes south of the campus. 
He had toyed with the idea of sailing Lasers with the university sailing team, but it would have 
made a significant impact on his lacrosse playing and he gave it up, reluctantly. 


But when he could he sailed with a few of the team on one of the father’s boats out of Warwick 
and loved his time on the water. 


On one occasion they sailed all night to Block Island off Long Island sound which provided Thibault 
the opportunity to sail by the stars as a navigation aid. He ignored the GPS once they were in 
open water and by the light of a clear, moonless sky he choose one of the 51 navigation stars 
that put him on a direct course to the island and enjoyed living the quiet solitude of the first line 
of his favorite poem, “Sea Fever” by John Masefield, 


“| must down to the seas again, to the lonely sea and the sky, 
And alll ask is a tall ship and a star to steer her by...” 


T-Bolt loved the sea and had spent a few hours attempting to learn celestial navigation, but the 
math flummoxed him like many a sailor and he contented himself with a superficial 
understanding of the stars and how to find one’s way by them alone. 


His study produced a good grasp on the nature of the ‘celestial sphere’, however, and he recalled 
the concept as he looked up through the pines on the Mogollon Rim in Arizona. 


He knew that as he gazed up and saw the stars spread across the night sky that some of the 
brighter stars were furthest away and some of the closer were dim but you could imagine them 
all at the same distance plastered against the inner surface of a giant sphere. The whole concept 
of a star-studded sphere with earth fixed at the center was merely an ancient fiction - like living 
in the center of the Charles Hayden Planetarium in Boston that he had visited so many times as 
a child. 


But it did provide a practical means of navigating if you knew which star was which. 


It was a simple matter of using a rather crude model of reality for the real thing which was 
sufficient to obtain a very practical end - assuming you knew a few constellations and a couple 
of major stars - you could find your way, as did the ancient mariners and explorers before the 
age of GPS satellites. 


The Global Positioning System nearly destroyed the use of celestial navigation by the stars, even 
to the extent the US Naval Academy ceased teaching the use of the sextant - that is, until the 
introduction of jamming, hacking and satellite killer technology evolved to the point which meant 
in time of a shooting war the first thing to die would be the GPS system, leaving an entire 
generation of Naval officers without the means of finding their way. 


Now they teach celestial navigation again at the Academy - what is old is new again. 


Thibault looked for the Big Dipper and followed it to Polaris, the North Star and he instantly knew 
which way was which. 


And his map told him where the Forest Service 300 Rim Road was, so he was unlikely to get lost 
even though he was far from a designated camp site. 


It had not taken him long to stay clear of the campgrounds and the associated noise and partying 
that went on into the night - and the occasional ‘late-to-the-party’ campers who pulled in at 
midnight to set up camp with their headlights on. 


Wilderness camping fit his nature but it also meant he would meet denizens of the dark that 
stayed far from the group camps - bears, mountain lions, mule deer, elk and the weirdest of them 
all - the ring-tailed Coatimundi who popped up one night over the edge of the Rim to stare him 
in the face. 


Who was most surprised at their first meeting was a tossup but it wasn’t long before the animal 
came back out of curiosity and became a kind of camp pet as long as T-Bolt stayed on the edge 
of the Rim at Milk Ranch Point. Despite not being fed human food, the curiosity of the Coati kept 
bringing him back at odd hours of the day, rarely at night with the exception of their first meeting. 


Thibault fell asleep outside of his tent lying on his sleeping pad but woke in the early morning 
hours to the smell of woodsmoke that blew through his camp on a light breeze... 


-" 
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Chapter 4. The Fire 
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Thibault sniffed the early morning air, pulling in deep drafts to savor and focus his senses on what 
he was smelling. 


It was not the fragrant aroma of mesquite, pinyon or cedar. Not even juniper - all of which gave 
off a distinctive smell which he knew from the resorts down in the Valley of the Sun which burned 
them in their chimeneas - a favorite of the visitors from out of town who came down to golf in 
the winter for a week of vacation, or watch Spring practice in the Cactus League. 


He had done that one year over a long weekend with PJ and they had had a great time at the 
Princess. 


No, this scent was heavier with an oily, black sooty smell to it even though the smoke still looked 
white and wispy - trying to ferret out what it came from reminded him of wine and all the 
different constituents one sought to identify in a complex tasting. 


T-Bolt almost laughed out loud when he realized what he was comparing his sniff test to - he was 
anything but a wine snob and the last thing he would think of actually doing to a fine bottle of 
wine was submit it to a technical tasting and spit the precious specimen into a spittoon. 


He enjoyed wine but dispensed with the affectation he had seen unfold around it by friends of 
his parents at some of their parties. 


It took but a moment to realize he was smelling Ponderosa Pine burn and as the light of day 
brightened, he noticed the wisps of smoke becoming heavier and, in the distance, he heard a 
faint rumble like a freight train passing through on a cold winter night - a sound reminiscent of 
what he heard when he spent time at his grandfather’s cabin in the backwoods of Ontario on 
Lake Nipissing during the after-Christmas week before New Year’s Eve as a young teenager. 


The rail freight passed across the Canadian Shield at late hours of the night and what he heard 
brought to mind the sound that came through the cracked window in his loft bedroom in the 
cabin. 


The Ontario Northland Railway passed a few miles East of his grandfather’s place on the lake and 
as the train picked up speed headed out of North Bay the sound of the engine was crystal clear 
in the cold night air. 


The memory brought a wave of nostalgia for those precious times - simple as they were and so 
very different than his upscale life in Montreal with mother and father. 


Associating the sound in the distance with the increasing white smoke, Thibault began to piece 
together what was happening. 


He had read about crown fires in the Western forests, but it had never occurred to him that this 
must be what one sounded like. 


The prevailing winds in the morning came from the North and East over the Mogollon Rim and 
only turn the opposite direction during the afternoon hours when the lower valley heats up and 
the Rim remains cool. Thibault had noticed that in the late afternoon he could throw a pinecone 
straight out over the cliff toward the valley thousands of feet below, but the updraft of the wind 
was so strong it would blow the cone up over his head and drop it well behind him. 


His campsite was out on the cliff edge of the peninsula at Milk Ranch Point on the western end 
of the Mogollon Rim, several thousand feet above the villages of Pine and Strawberry on Highway 
87 down below - both were small enclaves established by the Mormons who populated The 
Arizona Territory in the late nineteenth century and were now surrounded with second homes 
for Phoenicians who wanted a respite from the desert heat. 


He sat on the boulders on the edge of the cliff outside his tent by his campfire and looked 25 
miles across the valley to the Mazatzal Mountain range. As his gaze swung south toward the 
Tonto Basin far below, he noticed a single column of smoke swirling up from a lightning strike 
from one of the monsoon storms on a recent afternoon. During the month of June the high 
country of Arizona is continually blasted by dry lightning and oftentimes a strike will hit a tree 
which would smolder for days then burst into flame, sending up a column of smoke that the fire 
tower watch on Baker Butte or Diamond Point would pick up and radio to the Forest Service. 


Before he had left his car for the hike to his camp, he had driven up to the Baker Butte fire tower 
and climbed up to the cab to meet the woman who had been holding fire watch for years on the 
Rim. The local firefighting crews stopped by to check in on her on a regular basis on their patrols 
across the Rim Road - she was an excellent baker and kept a supply of cookies on hand that fed 
the engine crews and hand crews who kept an eye on her. 


The breeze began to pick up and he thought about his next steps as the smoke above the trees 
turned darker. In the far distance, he could see thick black smoke swirling hundreds of feet above 
the tree line. 


He had left his rental car at the junction of the Forest Service 300 Rim Road and Highway 87 and 
hiked in four miles to the edge of the Rim, a spot PJ had told him about which he found secluded 


as she had said and full of splendid views. 


What he hadn’t planned on was a forest fire... 


Fire on the Rim 


View from Baker Butte fire tower looking out over the Rim 


Chapter 5. Rescue! 


“No sign of anyone down here”, came across the Bendix King VHF radio and the Forest Service 
engine captain acknowledged the report. 


Fred Ericksson frowned when he heard that. 


They could not locate the renter of the vehicle they had spotted parked at the junction of Rim 
Road 300 and Highway 87 and whoever it was could have gone down many trails toward the 
Rim’s edge. 


Milk Ranch Point, named after a 19** century farmer who raised cattle and sold milk to settlers 
when the Mormon’s came to Arizona, was a massive peninsula that extended out into the 
Mogollon Rim and a popular place for hunting and camping. 

The elk herd on the Rim sported big bulls who roamed all over the area and campers in early 
September were often treated to a bugling bull in the early morning if they camped out on the 


edge of the Rim. 


T-bolt had taken time to think through his plans as the forest fire grew with the rising sun. 
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In addition to the roar of the fire in the distance he could make out the sound of a bulldozer 
clanking far back in the woods, mixed with the whomp-whomp of a heavy lift helicopter that he 
Saw Soar overhead with a bucket. 


In a few more minutes he would see a VLAT slowly thunder right over his head and drop a load 
of fire-retardant slurry past where he thought the bulldozer must be working. 


An ancient DC-10 Very Large Air Tanker flying just over stall soeed 200 feet above the treetops 
was a stunning sight - he had no idea an airplane of that size could fly so low and slow - and drop 
nearly a mile of slurry along the edge of the approaching fire line. 


All of which made him extremely nervous because it meant his intention to hike back up the 
Forest Service road to his car was not going to work. 


He had seen the UTV drive past with the fire fighters looking around on the road, but he was too 
far out on the Rim looking at the approaching fire to get their attention. 


“Were they looking for me?”, Thibault wondered and that made him begin to trot back to his 
gear and swing the rucksack on his back as he looked over the map of the Rim he had picked up 
at the Forest Service Ranger Station below the Rim outside Payson. 


The best chance he had to clear the oncoming fire, now being driven by the morning wind toward 
the Rim’s edge was to head to the southernmost end of Milk Ranch Point and drop down the 
steep trail to Pine. The other trails were already blocked off by the fire. 


The smoke was getting thicker and he was having trouble breathing as the noise of the aircraft 
and the bulldozer faded below the roar of the fire, picking up energy with the rising sun and the 
freakish wind that seemed to be driving the fire directly his way. 


He stopped to wet a bandana and tie it across his face as a mask but the smoke burned his eyes 
and he wished for a pair of snowboard goggles he knew were back in Montreal - “How on earth 
did firefighters manage to work in an environment like this?”, he wondered as he looked at the 
map. 


He dodged dead and down trees fallen from early fires from years ago and tripped when his toe 
caught on a stump that have been sawn off close to the ground. 


He threw his hands out in front of his face as he fell and caught a dead branch a glancing blow to 
his right temple that nearly knocked him out. 


Thibault lay there for a few moments, gathering himself together and shaking off the blow to his 


head. As he started to raise up on his left leg, he realized he had badly sprained his ankle - it felt 
awful and was already beginning to swell. 
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He cursed himself for wearing running shoes instead of the boots PJ had told him to take on his 
trip. 


The trip had been easy enough since he kept to good trails with few rocks and the big boulders 
out on the Rim’s edge were no problem - in fact, his shoes had been great for scrambling down 


a few feet below the Rim’s edge to get better pictures of the forest below. 


But now the lack of ankle support was a major issue and he was glad he had his hiking staff to 
help - a small bit of help in a big bit of trouble. 


He knew he was at least a mile from the Pine trailhead on the top of the Rim and now he was 
woozy from the blow to his head and making slow time with a bad sprain. 


He hobbled out to the edge of the Rim and pulled out his iPhone and looked for bars. 


He had one with the second bar occasionally flickering and once or twice both bars disappeared, 
and he saw the No Service sign come on in place of the bars. 


“Not good!”, came out of his mouth as he tried to twist himself around on the flat boulder over 
the Rim’s edge to get the bars back. 


He stopped abruptly when he found the signal and immediately dialed PJ. 


T-bolt looked at his watch - 0820 and he did the mental calculation for local time in Hong Kong. 
It would be 1120PM and he knew she would be awake. 


PJ was a classic night owl and he impatiently waited for the connection to go through and heard, 
“Thibault - where are you?!” 


“PJ- listen, lam in trouble. |am on Milk Ranch Point in the middle of a forest fire, trying to get 
to the Pine Trailhead...”, and the line went dead. 


T-bolt shook his phone and twisted himself around all over the boulder but all he saw was No 
Service. 


A strange-looking helicopter flew overhead with a flexible Bambi bucket 200 feet above his head 
and he watched as it dropped its load a quarter of a mile up the Point from his perch on the Rim’s 


edge. 


He was not panicked but his sense of urgency was rapidly escalating with the adrenalin rush that 
powered him up on his feet and out to the extreme edge of the boulder. 
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The Kaman K-Max helicopter made a sweeping turn out over the Rim and was headed down to 
the stock tank below the Rim for another bucket of water when Thibault waved his shemagh 
keffiyeh back and forth, propped up on his walking stick. 


The pilot was at Rim level when she glanced over to her right and saw motion out of the corner 
of her eye - someone was standing on the very edge of the Rim and waving a scarf at her in a 
frantic fashion. 


Brigette Falstaff immediately pulled back on the collective and the engine throttle was 
automatically advanced as she pulled the helicopter nearly straight up - she was hovering now 
off the Rim’s edge and nearly a hundred feet above Thibault. 


The winds from the fire kept her constantly adjusting the flight controls as she watched him 
signaling for help - she simultaneously called the Hotshot crew that had directed her water drop 
and told them she had a civilian in trouble on the front of the fire. 


Her aircraft was not suitable for rescue, but she changed the frequency of the ship’s radio and 
spoke with the Forest Service Helitack crew on standby at the Payson airport. 


Within three minutes the red Bell 205 took off from Payson and made a beeline to the edge of 
the Rim at Milk Ranch Point and hovered over the spot T-bolt was sitting. 


The first helitack rappeler came down from 150 feet and after a shouted conversation with 
Thibault she quickly radioed another crewmember who descended with an emergency short haul 
rig and stretcher which they strapped Thibault in and signaled the lift off the cliff’s edge. 


After the stretcher was pulled in, the first rappeler made her ascent back to the helicopter and 
as they headed to the hospital Thibault saw the Mogollon Rim ablaze from a vantage point very 
few ever get to see... 
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